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()XE of the most interesting of recent reports 
of excavation was given on March 5 
before the Royal Society of Arts, by Dr. E. 
J. A. Mackay, F.S.A., in his paper on the 
work done within the last two years at 
Chanhu-daro in the Indus valley. Some 
eighty miles away from the mounds which 
furnished material for the lecture, at 
Harappa, had been unearthed remains of a 
hitherto unknown civilisation closely akin to 
the Sumerian, and Chanhu-daro had been 
chosen as the site in which to search for the 
origins and for further connections or rami- 
fications of this. Preliminary investigations 
had shown traces also of a pa, ne later than 
the Harappa culture, which might serve to 
bridge the gulf between that and what came 
after. One main conclusion arrived at was 
that the Harappa city was at least five times 
destroyed by floods and re-built, and finally 
abandoned as impossible to maintain against 
the waters. One impressive piece of evidence 
of some great calamity is a well which had 
been filled up and forgotten. The two upper- 
most levels were dealt with in the lecture. 
The slides shown made it clear that in build- 
ing and its allied crafts of brick-making and 
drainage, the Harrapa people were of excel- 
lent skill. Their pottery is extraordinarily 
interesting, the painting on it quite distinc- 
tive. Beads, with the tools for making them ; 
seals or amulets; and toys were discovered in 
abundance ; the last consisting largely of toy 
carts, so numerous that every child must have 
been provided with one. Pottery figurines re- 
presenting a Mother-goddess are the principal 
objects of religious interest. A skull found in 
a drainage jar suggested a murder, and the 
head of the victim carefully hidden. The 








The lecturer, in conclusion, expressed regret 
that no British expedition had as yet worked 
in this promising field. , No British museum 
possesses anything representing these cultures. 
If we do not move in the matter as he justly 
says, these eS sites will doubtless—not 
altogether creditably to us—be excavated by 
other countries. 


(THE Spring number of Life and Letters 

To-day contains an article on ‘ China and 
the Cinema,’ by Miss Winifred Holmes, which 
opens up pleasant vistas of future possibility 
in the history of film-production. She tells 
us that “ cinema-going ’’ is as much a habit 
of the well-to-do in Chinese cities as it is in 
our own—whether in Shanghai or in purely 
Chinese Peking and Canton. In the country 
—from poverty and the lack of electrical 
plant—it is not so ubiquitous as it now is in 
Japan. The revelation of Western ways 
brought to the Chinese by means of the films 
caused at first something of an upheaval. By 
now, however, the natural taste of the Chinese 
has re-asserted itself, and Western films are 
no longer popular. Since 1910 the Chinese 
have been making their own, which they prefer 
to all others, and producing their own film 


stars. ‘‘ Chinese producers,” says our 
author, ‘‘ are almost alone in the world in 
having a sense of social responsibility, 
unallied to actual political propaganda.” 


Unlike the Japanese, they do not ape Holly- 
wood ; their films are absolutely Chinese in 
spirit and action. All scenarios have to be 
approved by Nanking before a shot is taken; 
and the finished film is likewise examined. 
Nanking insists on the use of the standard 
language, and forbids ‘‘ indecency, opium- 
smoking, bad family relations, tendentious 
attitudes towards the State, Chinese people 
shown in any unfavourable light.’’ In spite 
of lacking many of the technical resources 
at the disposal of Western producers, the 
Chinese, through their native genius for art, 
make films that are remarkably satisfying. 
Some few details of these are given, and we 
learn that there is a market for them in Siam, 
French Indo-China, and the Malay States. 
Mr, 8. I. Hsiung, the author to whom we 
owe ‘ Lady Precious Stream,’ is occupied with 
a scheme to make Chinese films, with Chinese 
technicians and actors, here in England. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY QUAKER 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


Tas following eighteenth-century Quaker 

love-letters were found by me in an attic 
attached to the old mill-house at Gillingham 
in Dorsetshire, together with some old school- 
boy’s exercise-books, two of them bound in 
vellum, containing some examples of cipher- 
ing and wonderful flourishes. One book bears 
date 1629; the others are of later date. 


1. From Sam Rutty, at Melksham, to his 
wife on a visit at Taunton. 
Melksham May 29th 1732. 





My Dear, 

I received thy Letter this day & am very 
glad to hear of thy safe arrival at Taunton & 
also Sister Hannah— 

I think the hadst forgot to mention what 
success thee metst with at Landlord Master’s 
at old Down relating to y° Horse — the chil- 
den are very well & Jonathan continues at 
Pickweek; I have not been very well since 
thy absence we | take to be owing to my 
drinking ye West Country Syder which I 
would have thee take care off—but now am 
something better, the business goes on very 
well: but thee art sensible must lay pretty 
heavey on me togather with y® want of thy 
most agreeable company, I dont write this 
to make thee uneasy but would have thee 
make it a Pleasure Journey according to the 
designe of it—let me have a Letter from thee 
when thee designest to return—& y® sooner the 
better will oblidge him who is devoted to thy 
service—& am Thy Loving & 

Affectionate Husband— 
Sam Rutty— 

P.S. Sir Philip is not yet come, Remem- 
ber me to all Friends tht may ask for me—. 
Mary would press me to give her service to 
thee—idem—S.R. 

Addressed :— 

To the Widdo; Mary Holeman Tobacconisst— 
In Taunton—Somersetsire 

For Mary Rutty per ye Cross Post. Bath. 
2. From Sam Rutty on a visit to London, to 

his wife at home at Melksham. 
London 17 May 1733. 
My Dear 

I received thy Letter with two inclosed 

Bills for one Hundred Pounds — 









I observe thy care in my absense & thy 
affectionate Letters engages y® same from me — 

We have had very Large Meetings here— 
they are now in y® midst of business & its 
thought the yearly Meeting will not end before 
7th day afternoon— 

The inclosed Letter is what Sir Philip sent 
to me out of Suffolk — I desire thee to send 
for James Tayler in & read to him that part 
of the Letter which relates to Steepleashton— 
I cant inform myself when y® Messenger will 
come down—but I would have James to be in 
r way whensoever he comes—. I shall not 

now ceartain before next Thirdday ye 294 
instant when Sir Philip comes to London—& 
as my own business may be done by yé 234; 
Sir — may not come untill y@ Later part 
of y® week wh may be abt ye 26th instant. I 
desire thy opinion whether | was best to stay 
it out untill Sir Philip comes, or to come 
away as soon as my own business be done— 
I am w*' sincere Love & ardent Affection 

Thy Loving Husband 
Sam Rutty 


3. From Sam Rutty in London to his wife 
at Melksham, 
My Dear London 224 May 1733— 

I receiv’d thy kind Letter—& am glad to 
hear of thine & our Familys welfare— 

The yearly meeting ended last seventhday 
night: We have had anes & good meetings, I 
have sent a Load of Goods off this afternoon 
which Will™ Bryan ye Overton Wagoner will 
bring home either 7th day or 24 day next— 

Sir Philip came to London last night—I 
have been with him all this day & intend to 
setle my accompts with him before I come out 
of Town.— 

I hope to set out from hence 7th day morn- 
ing & intend to come home first day night— 
I suppose this will come to thee before George 
Dark goes to Spininghouse— 

I desire thee to take his accompt stated of 
the Last Spininghouse day before he goes 
again yt both may not be intermixed & y® 
work yt he brings home this time may be lain 
aside untill I come home— 

Thy dilegence & care in my absense makes 
me the easier whilst I am here—And as it can 
be truely said by us both yt neither Length 
of time has diminished our affections to each 
other—-neither dos distance of place put thee 
out of my remembrance— 

I am wth sincere affection— 

Thy Lo: Husband 
Sam Rutty 
Addressed :— 


For Sam Rutty of Melksham—Wilts— 
Free P Parker Lane— 
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4, From Sam Rutty at Melksham, to his wife 
on a visit at Fordingbridge. 
Melksham 19th of June 1735 
My Dear, ; 

I receiv'd thy kind Letter—and hope this 
will find thee well at Fordingbridge, as also 
all our Cousins— 

This comes with Peter, who sets out from 
hence this morning & I have given him 
Liberty of staying one day at Fordingbridge— 
§o I desire that no persuasions prevail with 
thee to stay longer, but that you would all 
cme away seventh day-morning, so 
as to be at home seventh day night— 

If thee thinkst y® Journey will be too hard 
for thee to come throwout in one day, then I 
desire thee to ride to Salisbury sixth day in 
y¢ afternoon—& and so make an easy day 
Journey next day—I hope thee has passt 
away the time pleasantly & to thy satisfaction 
since thee hast been out—for my part—the 
want of thy Company brings often into my 
thoughts that the Day must come when we 
shall be seperated in this Life and that we 
may make the best use of y® time weh 
providence affords us so as to make our Lives 
comfortable & Happy to each other—is what 
I hope allwaies wil be our constant & stedy 
endeavours—I am wth sincere Love & 
Affection to thee & all our Cousins as if 
named—& in particular to Coz: Ketty who 
I wish a safe Delivrance—& thee a safe 
Journey home into the Arms of 

Thy Loving Husband 
Sam Rutty. 

Addressed :— 

For Mary Rutty at Fordingbridge 
5. From Jonathan Rutty at Melksham to his 
cousin and sweetheart Hannah on a visit at 

Sarum, 
Melks™ Augt 6, 1753. 

Dear Coz: Hannah, 

It gave me great pleasure to hear by 
Gerrish that You all arrived safe at Sarum 
& I congratulate Coz: The* Bowley & Coz: 
Sanger on their happy escape from any 
misfortune by the overturning of my Chaise— 

@ consequence of wh might have been bad. 
My seperation from thee last week on the 
Plains was attended with Sorrow & regret; 
gladly would I have accompanied to her 

ourney’s end my chiefest & best Treasure, 
but urgent Business, & obedience to the 
request of my Father (whom Duty & Interest 
binds me to endeavour to please) call’d me 
back & disappointed me, wch I desire may 
appoligise for my return. 

It’s now time to enquire what Conquest the 
Eeqt has made of thy Heart; has He (to 














make use of his own words) kick4 up my Heels 
& taken Possession, or may I yet hope I have 
a small share in, thy Affection, & that my 
repeated Addresses will at last be crown® 


with the completion of my Wishes, the 
Fruition of thy Charms & Surrender of thy 
Heart to me for ever; be assured mine is 
already Thine & will ever remain to be as long 
as I shall Exist. My passion I can truely 
say, is Sincere & Solid, not flashey & warm 
for a Time, but the Effect of many Years 
Conversation; heighten? by degrees to the 
most Ardent Love, w* nothing but Death can 
Erase, 

If Mutual Love unites us we cannot fail 
(with y® blessing of Providence) of Happiness, 
the want of which Ingredient is the chief 
cause of the miserable Unhappy matches we 
sometimes see, but where Mutual Love reigns, 
there Peace & a desire of pleasing & render- 
ing each other Happy is the constant Study 
of such a Couple & if ever it should be my 
Lot to call thee My Own, nothing on my part 
shall be wanting to promote our perfect 
Tranquil & lasting Peace, 

I hope to hear by Hayward when thy 
return will be. Imagine how tedious the 
Evenings (the Time usually devoted to the 
pleasure of being with thee) must appear to 
me in thy absence, & my Business is 60 
scituated at present that I cannot by any 
means leave home wherefore I beg (if thee 
hast any compassion for me) thy Stay mayn’t 
be long. 

I wish thee a great deal of Pleasure at 
Sarum & when thee goes to Wilton to see 
the noble Seat of the Earl of Pembroke, let 
me desire thee to take one of the Printed 
Books with thee which contains the particu- 
lars of it’s Curiosities; ’twill be the more 
Entertaining. May perfect Health & every 
Blessing thee canst wish or desire attend thee 
in my Absence. Conclude me to be what I 
really am (Dear Coz: Hannah) with a 
Passion unutterable 

Thy most Ardent Lover 
Jona" Rutty 
P.S. 

Pray present my Dear Love to Coz: Sanger 

& Coz: The® Bowley, likewise to Coz: 


Moore’s Family in — as if respectively 
named. Coz Becky Bowley desires Her Dear 
Love to thee. J. R. 


6. From Jonathan Rutty at Melksham to 
his cousin Hannah at Sarum. 
Melksh™ Septt 3rd, 1753. 
Dear Cousin Hannah 
Being always rejoyc’ of every opportunity 
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of hearing from thee, I waited on Cous® 
Sanger last Wednesday morning to hear what 
News from Sarum, and in particular to hear 
a confirmation of thy intended return, whicn 
I find is now posponed ’till Coz Ja* Moore’s 
return from London ; indeed of late I thought 
’twould be the case, knowing thy good Nature 
& Complaisance to be such, that if Coz Rachel 
Moore earnestly requested it & thy Parents 
consented, thee couldst not easily deny her.— 

I hope I need not repeat how much I wish to 
see thee here again, no doubt of thy being con- 
vinced that thy Company is more Dear & 
engaging to me than that of any other Persons 
in the World; my Love & regard for thee is 
too great to be set forth to the full, by any 
expressions | am capable of. 

I beg leave to remind thee of a Journey 
that has been talkt of some Months past. 
which if delay’d much longer, I fear will 
be put off ’till another Year; I mean our 
Journey to Cirencester. I mention it (with 
Submission) as an Argument for thy return 
as soon as possible after J: Moore’s return 
from London. 

With what Delight do I at times, look back 
& review the pleasing, transporting Moments 
I spent at Cirencester, last Year when walk- 
ing with thee in the delightfull Park & Woods 
of Lord Bathurst adjoyning the Town: Never 
did any Place appear so Ravishing, or a y 
time so agreeable to me before; and why? 
twas the inexpressible Pleasure of thy 
Company, added Bloom & beauty to every 
Object that presented itself to my view; and 
render’d the Place so exceeding Rapturous. 

But what succeeded this Scene of Pleasure ? 
Banishment from thy Company for a consider- 
able time, & Reflections from others as well 
as my own Conscience for having made too 
great a shew of Love before consent of Parents 
had been obtained : But now I rejoice, nothing 
obstructs, nothing forbids me to power forth 
the Ardency of my Affection & lay open the 
secrets of my Soul to thee, wet I was obliged 
then to stifle as to words, but could not hide 
it in my Actions. Love was too powerfull, & 
thy Charms had made too deep an impression 
on my Heart for me to dissemble and conceal 
it; I was already fixt, nor could I think with 
approbation of any other Person for my 
Friend & Companion during this term of Life. 
May our Love be Mutual, and may it be 
founded on so solid a Basis that no occurrance 
in Life shall ever be capable of lessening it, 
& Age may tend only to encrease our Passions, 
and Unite more Ardour in our Affection to 
each other. 
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All our Relations & Friends here are well, 
(as J earnestly wish this may meet thee) but as 
to myself, I have been very much indis 
since I saw thee last, having been afflicted 
with several Fits of the third Day’s Ague; | 
am taking the Bark to prevent it’s return, wea 
if I catch no Cold, will I hope & doubt not 
prove effectual to the cure of it. 

I should be glad, in case thee writes to any 
of Your Family to-morrow, thee wilt please 
to mention when J: Moore is expected home 
from London & also when thee thinks thy 
return will be, because I shall be the more 
capable of ordering my affairs that nothing 
may prevent me from doing myself the 
pleasure of waiting on thee. Thee art 
Sencible that the pulling down & rebuilding 
our House makes it very difficult for me to 
leave home w°) alone hath been the cause of 
my spending so little time with thee at 
Sarum. 

The outside part of my House is almost 
finish4 and the inside shall be done also as 
soon as possible; Also we are now going on 
briskly with Thomas Fowler’s House & we 
hope to get it all compleated ina short time; 
there only remains unsettled the pulling down 
an end of Wall, weh thee knows, made so great 
disturbance between my Father & mother some 
time ago, I wish it were in my Power to ad- 
just the matter between ’em I would gladly do 
it, even if it were at my own cost, rather than 
any future uneasiness should happen about it, 
but however the dispute may end, I am deter- 
mined the part I am to inhabit shall be such 
as may meet with thy approbation for I could 
not be happy and see thee uneasy. 

I salute thee very sincerely, with a Passion 
true And Unfeigned and conclude 

Thy most ardent Lover 
Jonan® Rutty. 


7. From Jonathan Rutty at Exeter on 
business to his wife at home at Melksham. 


Exeter Febty 12th, 1755. 

My Dear 
I suppose thee wilt wonder at my writing thee 
agin from hence, if Father has not inform'd 
thee the reason, thee knowst 1 intended agree- 
able to ye Rout I left in thy hands, to tum 
at Exon for Portsmth, but when I came here 
my Dealer was gone a Journey & did not re 
turn till yesterday, wherefore, being unwill- 
ing to loose his Order I determin’d to go down 
to Plyme wet I did accordingly & return’d 
here yesterday I thank God in good health, 
& to day as soon as I’ve din’d shall set out for 
Gosport where I hope to arrive Sunday next 
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&I please myself greatly with the expectation 
of receiving a Letter there from my Dearest 
pursuant to her promise. 

I intend being at Lavington this day Sen- 
night the 19th instant, but what time of the 
day is uncertain, perhaps at Dinner & it may 
be not ’till night & be not uneasy if I don’t 
come ’till thursday morning, because tis pos- 
sible I may be hinder’d more than I expect. 

Give me leave to point out to thee in what 
manner I would advise thee to come to Laving- 
ton; borrow Aunt Tyler’s draught Horse & 
come there in my Chaise wednesday morning 
& the next day we can put my grey Horse in 
the Chaise & return together to Melksham & 
J Gerrish may ride my Hackney; however I 
submit it to thy choice and desire thee wilt do 
as thee thinks best. 

I assure thee my Dear I cannot express how 
tedious y® time has been I’ve spent in my 
seperation from thee; I long to see thee be- 
yond expression, a day appears more than a 
week to me at another time, I little thought 
before Marriage, absence would have been so 
intollerable. But I am glad the greatest part 
of the time is past ; & I now look with delight 
at the approaching happy day, in which I 
shall embrace thee in my Arms again. 

I hope my Dear thee hast been favour’d 
with thy health since I left thee ’ I most sin- 
cerely pray for the continuance of it above all 
things in this World. , 

Pray present my Duty to Father & Mother 
Sanger & my Love to Brot Harry & my little 
Brothers & to all enquiring Friends— 

Adieu my Dearest J ewell. 

I am 
Thy truely affecte Husband 
Jona" Rutty. 
Addressed :— 

To Jonathan Rutty Clothier in Melksham 

Near Chippenham Wilts. Per Cross Post. 


8 From Sam Rutty at Melksham to Mary 
Rutty at Grinton, 


Melksham (Date torn off). 
My Dear, 

Thy Letters are very engaging, I hope they 
will find thee & all our Friends well at Grin- 
ton. 

Betty Beaver was before (torn off) me at 
Hannah Pinnocks who: borrowed Hanah’s 
mare before me for her Sister Ratchel Beaver 
— so I could not have that for thee but 1 
have sent my Black Nag w° I bot of Bainton 
& also my mare with Isaac Hayward the 

rer. — 

And as you I supose will all come togather 





to Froom—I desire thee to call on Coz. John 
Hacket & his wife & see unkle Clare— 
Take care of thy Selfe in thy Journey up & 
I wish thee safe into y® Arms of 
Thy Loving Husband 


Sam Rutty. 
Addressed :— 
For Mary Rutty at Philip Watts’s at 
Grinton 
9. From Maria Prichard and Theodore 


Prichard Junior to M. Rutty. 


(1) Second day (No date). 

Start not my Lovely Friend at the Signa- 
ture of this Letter— thy Maria is the 
happiest of Mortals— last fourth Day (29th 
of march) Week the solmn Vow was made in 
a full Meeting—ah was my dear Girl but 
arrived at such a Port — Reflect for a 
Moment on the Variety of Conflicts I have 
past thro’, of this most painful Nature, when 
Death was the most pleasing Prospect before 
me, look at me now united to the Person who 
for years as possest my Affections, who is 
truely amiable, my Brother with me the most 
affectionate of Brothers, M. Southall too my 
dearest Friend the strictest Harmony & Love 
subsisting betwixt the dear Lass; or. my 
Lovely Sisters; my Parents well, tender 
Parents they are; Friend Holbrow, my more 
than Friend, spent a month with me, left us 
on last fourthDay, think then if I am not 
arrived at the heights of Human Bliss, how 
can I be sufficiently grateful to Heaven,—ah 
that my Heart may be enlarged and devoted 
the remainder of my Days to the Giver of 
every Good, 

We are settlrd in Ross (?) and long to wel- 
come thee to this seat of content, Do h-sten 
to us, thou wilt | know pardon the shortness 
of this when thou consider my situation; we 
sat for Company last Week Which thou 
mayst suppose was the most disagreeable part. 
Don’t expect to hear the particulars till we 
see thee, do pray write soon we long to see 
thee, and believe me 

with the sincerest Affection thy Friend 

M Prichard © 
(2) No date. 

I blush upon the perusal of what my dear 
Maria has wrote., yet I wish to add a few 
Lines—not as ‘an assent to her undeserved 
Enconiums, for I feel myself unworthy of it, 
but to shew my hearty wishes for thy amiable 
Company and to add to our felicity ; do grant 
it to us, and our obligation will be everlast- 
ing; need I say my happiness is complete, 
was I only a witness to Maria’s, ’twoul’d be 
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beyond Expression—but oh! the soft Com- 
merce subsisting amongst us is indescribable 


indeed— 
Adieu 
The® Prichard Jun’. 
Addressed :— 
M. Rutty at John Ruttys Surgeon Chippen- 
dam Wiltshire. 
H. J. WEDLAKE. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 130, 
149, 167). 


8. SH, 

(a) Voicing of s. A few spellings substitute 
z for s, and thus suggest that some London 
speakers occasionally employed [z] where we 
now sound voiceless {s]. They are: zessors 
(assessors) 21.1573, onze (once) 24.1573, zitezen 
21.1581, voyze 24.1585, voyzes 24.1586, 
promized 24.1591, 24.1593, prentiz (appren- 
tice) 21.1602, Zisley (Sisley) 21.1619, appren- 
tize 8.1622, ounzes 22.1623, apprentize 27.1632, 
21.1651. The voicing in assessors, promised, 
apprentice, is probably due to Verner’s law 
(cf., design, resemble) ; in once it may be simi- 
larly explained (cf. ones). But in citizen, 
Sisley, voice, ounce, it must be due either to 
voicing in London or to the influence of 
Southern dialect. 

(B) Metathesis of s. Three words at least, 
clasp, hasp, ask, suffered metathesis of s, as 
these spellings show—the rendering of ‘‘ ask ”’ 
(O.E. acsian, ascian) reveals an interesting 
dubiety on the part of the writer—clapsis 
(clasps) 1.1477-9, axske 1.1487-8, clapsis 
1.1513-4, clapses 5.1455-6, clapsyng 1.1450-1, 
clapsinge 9.1581, hapse 7.1602. 

(c) s written sh. The substitution of [f] 
for [s] in nonplus, etc., is described by Elph- 
inston as a London vulgarism. Wyld 
quotes a number of sh-spellings which seem to 
prove that this pronunciation was often used 
by good speakers medially and finally. Such 
spellings are abundant in the London records, 
even initially. As similar spellings are com- 
mon in sailors’ logs, the substitution of [f] 
may have been rather more ae among 
the lower classes. Among the London spell- 
ings I have noted are: Machyn, shyche (such) 
43, grandshyr 43, prynche (prince) 51, 52, 
shepter 46, chansheler 74, sherche 102, Non- 
shyche 206, Russhall 17.1563, shuche 17.1565, 
hasshocks 18.1580, shuche 24.1583, showgars 
(soldiers) 21.1593, 











asshembleyd 21.1593, | 41.1643, 





noyssham 21.1593, cleenssheyd 21.1593, 
shearcheares 21.1593, dyssburssheyd 21.1593, 
shogers 21.1596, offitchers 21.1596, shoulders 
(soldiers) 25.1599, dishcharge 24.1621, nursh 
39.1659, nurshin 39.1659, Tatershall 21.1662, 
Watkinshis 22.1662, Sherchers 21.1662, 
Sherching 34.1670, Lewish 21.1674, Portch. 
mouth 22.1691, Morrish 33.1696. About half 
of Wyld’s examples are quoted from four. 
teenth- and fifteenth-century documents. The 
pronunciation may have come into London 
from East Anglia. 

(D) sh written s. In sailors’ logs I founda 
fair number of spellings which replaced 
normal sh by s. The London records provide 
about the same number of s-spellings, and 
several words, flesh, shroud, English, bushel, 
occur in both lists. There is, in consequence, 
good ground for thinking that the spellings 
are not scribal vagaries but represent a sub- 
stitution of [s] for normal [f] which occurred 
at least as early as the end of the fifteenth 
century. Among the London spellings are: 
Rubbis (rubbish) 1.1493-4, wessing (washing) 
12.1555, Machyn, flesse 4, fysse 6, ponyssment 
17, Fysmongers 22, assesse (ashes) 50, Massel- 
see 86, Englys 90, folyssnes 87, marssys 
(marshes) 95, dysse (dish) 168, Yrys-man 275, 
rysses (rushes) 264, fresse 283, frest (freshed) 
285, parrysneres 21.1583, sedule 25.1617, 
Extinguisers 18.1626, fismongers 27.1628, 
bussell 28.1628, Burnest (burnished) 12.1630, 
paris (parish) 29.1636, Hogsfles 22.1661, 
robuss (rubbish) 29.1660, Sroud (shroud) 
38.1690. 

Note. Some few of the s, sh-variations 
noted in (c) and (p) above, nurse, punish, 
parish, bushel, may be due to differing treat- 
ment of O.Fr. -iss (from sk before i, e). In 
accordance with this variation we-have nurse, 
rejoice beside nourish, parish, etc., and we 
preserve two developments of O.Fr. laisse, 
namely lease, leash. 

(zn) [si] becomes [f]. The palatalisation of 
[s] by a following palatal semi-vowel [j] in 
unstressed syllables, -tion, -sion, -tial, -cious, 
etc., must have occurred early in the fifteenth 
century, as Wyld quotes sh-spellings from 
1450. Although such spellings do not occur 9 
early in London records, they are fairly fre- 
quent from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, viz., paschen (Passion) 9.1500, passshyn 
12.1556, Machyn, spesshall 6, penshon 
24.1582, monyshine (munition) 21.1596, asen- 
shonday 27.1597, Croshere (Crosier) 18.1599, 
menshoned 21.1623,  sufichent 21.1623, 
Anchant 18.1633, menshoned 4.1633, Anshent 
penshoners 24.1644, offichatm 
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21.1662, distrebeushon 21.1671, etc. Wyld’s 
fifteenth-century examples of this change are 
taken from the Cely and Paston letters. It 
is possible, therefore, that [jf] filtered into 
London speech from Kast Anglia during the 
fifteenth century. 

Note. The analogous development of [dj] 
to (d3] is preserved in “‘ soldier.’’ Although 
such pronunciations as ojus (odious), Injun 
(Indian) are later described as Cockneyisms, 
I have found such spellings only for soldier, 
yiz., Machyn, sawgears 302, showgars 21.1592, 
Soldgiers 29.1637, soulgers 22.1658, etc. 

(Fr) [sju] becomes [fu]. This develop- 
ment, although analogous to that discussed in 
the preceding paragraph, appears to have 
taken place about a century later. The 
earliest example noted by Wyld is from the 
Alleyne Papers (10¥-) and the next from the 
Verney Papers (1642). I have collected a 
number of spellings which indicate that [ fu] 
was used by some lower-class Londoners as 
early as the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Among these are: Machyn, tysshuw Q, 
Clarensshuws 40, tesshew 17.1574, Shuker 
(Suker) 18.1583, shute (suit) 18.1585, pleshure 
24.1583, shewte 17.1588, shewtars (suitors) 
24.1590, Shewerd (Seward) 17.1621, Inshwinge 
17.1629, Ishewe 22.1633, shewed (sued) 
41.1640, shute, shoute 23.1641, shewinge 
(suing) 41.1643, enshewing 20.1643, enshuinge 
16.1652, Shusan (Susan) 12.1661, pleshur 
21.1661, meshur 22.1662, shuiet 21.1674, plea- 
shure 36.1693. Although the ‘ Writing 
Scholar’s Companion’ (1695) characterizes 
“shu for su’’ as a vulgarism ‘“‘ after the 
Western manner,”’ it seems, therefore, that the 
agua may actually have developed in 

mdon, and it had certainly been used by 
some Londoners for well over a century. 


H, 


(4) Non-pronunciation of h. In a few 
French loan-words we do not pronounce initial 
h, hour, honest, heir, etc. Dr. Johnson and 
other eighteenth-century commentators leng- 
then the list by the inclusion of humble, herb, 
hyssop, etc. The London documents, like 
those quoted by Wyld, contain a number of 
spellings which omit the h in such words, 
among them: Vmfrey 6.1490-1, aburdassher 
1,1494-5, erbys 1.1510-11, owre (hour) 1.1524-5, 
imnall 11.1554, Omelyes 11.1555, Machyn, 
arness 52, ere (heir) 125, aroldes 158, erbes 
203, owr 212, epocras 198, onest 269, erbes 
27.1579, ospitall 18.1602, Omelyes 34.1614, 
earbs 18.1630, ospitall 23.1635, Ospetoll 


words were not originally pronounced with 
[h], and our use of that consonant in Stan- 
dard is due to the spelling. 

There is also in the churchwardens’ records 
a fair number of spellings which omit initial 
h in native words, viz., Inges (hinges) 
1.1494-5, alywater (holy) 1.1494-5, Machyn, 
ade (had) 9, alffe 7, Amton 9, ede (head), 
ymseylff 36, alpeny (halfpenny) 7, elmet 61, 
Allalows 61, ard (hard) 107, Atfeld 120, yt 
(hit) 139, untyng 141, olles (holes) 259, Ench- 
poll (Hinchpole) 24.1581, Omsteade (Holm- 
stead) 04.1584. These spellings represent a 
definite loss of [h]. Wyld also records simi- 
lar spellings, but most of them are quoted 
from Machyn. The non-pronunciation of 
initial h was certainly not confined to lower- 
class speakers, but the abundance of h-less 
forms in Machyn’s diary suggests that the 
omission was more common among some sec- 
tions of lower-class Londoners than among 
good speakers. In some French loan-words, 
of course, the omission was “ correct,’’ and 
it was not until the development of spelling 
pronunciations that such forms as ’erbs, 
*umble, were regarded as vulgar. 

Another omission of h which is commonly 
shown is at the beginning of unstressed syl- 
lables. This h is commonly omitted in Stan- 
dard, as in shepherd, Clapham, etc., but it is 
sounded in other words, Cornhill, livelihood, 
etc. The following examples of its omis- 
sion partly agree and partly disagree with 
Standard practice: Cornell (Cornhill) 
1.1481-2, Machyn, Grennell (Greenhill) 186; 
fullame (Fulham) 12.1562, Machyn, Fullam 
171, Durram 214, Rotheram 18.1587, not- 
yngam 27.1591; stannopp (Stanhope) 18.1583, 
Stanop 29.1596, Stannupp 38.1622, Shepord 
15.1573, Shepperd 24.1581, howsold 1.1512-3, 
howsolder 23.1568, pentows (penthouse) 
1.1504-5, lyvelod (livelihood) 1.1507-8. 

(Bs) Aspiration of initial vowels. The 
aspiration of initial vowels, one of the fav- 
ourite Cockney vulgarisms of nineteenth- 
century literature, has a long history. Wyld 
quotes many examples from St. Editha (1420) 
and other fifteenth-century sources. The chief 
later document in which he found evidence of 
this development was Machyn’s diary. Wyld 
concludes, therefore, that this pronunciation 
was not very widespread before the eighteenth 
century, when it was first commented upon as 
a vulgarism. The aspiration is, however, re- 
flected fairly frequently by other London 
writings than Machyn’s diary, cf., hatclyff 
(Atcliff) 1.1496-7, hould (old) 9.1548, hallal- 





38.1690. It is probable that these French 


lan day 9.1549, halbys (albes) 9.1550, Machyn, 
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‘heres (ears) 36, hevere (every) 40, Hambrose, 
Hotland (Oatlands) 92, hordenyd (ordained) 
99, hares (arras).102, Heltem (Eltham) 110, 
holyff (olive) 118; haration 116, hundershaft 
116, Hyslyngton 121, has (as) 139, haskyd 
(asked) 205, hanswered 243, Helyas 284, hone 
(own) 302, hould (old) 9.1570, the helder 
12.1571, hus (us) 8.1575, hadetures (auditors) 
8.1593, hawght (ought) 21.1593, Handrw 
(Andrew) 31.1618, mend hit 31.1620, height 
(eight) 38.1627. These spellings prove that 
the aspiration was a characteristic of London 
speech even early in the Modern period, and, 
in view of the paucity of such spellings in 
the writings of good speakers after the fif- 
teenth century, we are perhaps justified in 
claiming that it was a vulgarism from the six- 
teenth century onwards, 


Wittram MatTrHews. 
University of London. 


(To be continued). 


ALLEY AND THE SAVILIAN 
ESTATES.—The volumes of N. & Q. con- 
tain so much news about the great astronomer 
Edmund Halley, that the following notes upon 
his progress round the Savilian Estates may 
find an appropriate place in the same publi- 
cation. He had been elected Savilian Profes- 
sor of Geometry at Oxford on Jan. 8, 1703/4; 
and doubtless soon learnt that one of his new 
duties was annually to visit the tenants of 
the Savilian Estates and to collect the rents 
from which his slender salary of £10 a year 
was paid. Travelling expenses usually came 
to about £5 a year and the itinerary is re- 
corded as follows: 

Mr. Halley was at Litle Hays 20 Aprile 1704. 
It was disputed that we have a right to Com- 
mon; but it is plain by ancient writings that 
there is such a right. 

Mr. Halley was at Norlands in Oxney 
22 Aprile 1704. 

Dr. Gregory and Mr. Halley were at Preston 

5th of June 1704. 

Dr. Gregory and Mr. Halley were at Morton 

Hindmars 6 June 1704 when a draught 
was made by Mr. Halley. 
Dr. Gregory was of course his‘colleague, the 
Professor of Astronomy. . The two first men- 
tioned estates were situated in Essex and Kent 
respectively, Purston was in Northampton- 
shire, and Moreton in the Marsh is in 
Gloucestershire. 


Accounts which are still preserved in the 
University Archives make it clear that the 
Savilian Professors considered that they were 
not receiving a full stipend for their services, 








and they kept a strict account of the sumi due 
tothem. This amounted to £831 in 1698, and 
had increased to £1,131 9s, 2d. by 1728. 


R. T. Gunruer. 
Oxford Museum of the History of Science. 


HE MILTONIC EPITAPH ON 
MAZARIN: COWPER’S OPINION 
(See clxvii. 349; clxviii. 445).—Since the cor- 
respondence on this topic some time ago, I 
have run across a very important bit of cri- 
ticism of the Latin verses in a letter from 
Cowper to William Hayley, 19 Mar., 179%. 
The poet says : 

Thanks for Mazarin’s epitaph! It is full of 
witty paradox, and is written with a force and 
severity which sufficiently bespeak the author, 
I account it an inestimable curiosity, and shall 
be happy when time shall serve, with your aid, 
to make a translation of it. But that will be 
a stubborn business. 


The early editors of Cowper were naturally 
puzzled by this, and the translation seems not 
to have been found. The allusion to the epi- 
taph is not explained in the editions of 
Hayley himself (1805), Wright (1904), or 
Fraser (1912). And Grimshawe (1835) 
(which I am using in an American reprint, 
Boston, 1854; where see pp. 431-432) has a 
long note, not very much to the point on the 
last words of the Cardinal, which seem to 
have been more edifying than some of the 
events which inspired the Miltonic epitaph. 

I think, however, we are justified in believ- 
ing that Hayley had run across the verses 
ascribed to Milton, and sent them to the 
translator of Milton’s Latin poems. The 
judgment of such an able Latinist, and so 
keen a student of Milton as Cowper, is surely 
of the highest value to us, coulenine as it 
does, the general opinion of most of the 
modern students of Milton whom I have con- 
sulted, that the lines on Mazarin are indeed 
rightly ascribed to Milton. 


T. O. Masport. 


‘TSMOND’: AN ALLUSION, — I have 
been looking at the school editions of 
Thackeray’s ‘Esmond’ and, in the earlier 
ones, have come across a note which surprises 
me. In Book III., chapt. ix., the Chevalier, 
the hope of the Jacobite cause, comes to Eng- 
land, disguised as the domestic of the young 
Lord Castlewood. Esmond meets them in an 
inn at Rochester and the Chevalier, being 
tired, goes to sleep. Then 
we heard the voice from the next chamber of 
the august sleeper, just waking, calling out: 
“Eh La-Fleur, un verre d’eau:” His Majes 
came out yawning: “ A pest,” says he, “ upo 
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_your English ale, Se | so strong that, ma foi, it | 


ath turned my head. 

Still half-bemused and sleepy, the Cheva- 
liet hardly realises, I presume, his disguise 
and-supposed condition. The note-makers 
inform schoolboys that ‘‘ a glass of water ’”’ 
is indicated, but who is ‘‘ La-Fleur’’? Some 
commentators shirk: the allusion: ~One says, 

La-Fleur, my flower, my rosebud, spoken 
under the impression that Miss Oglethorpe [the 
Chevalier’s mistress] was near, ~ 
and an American obediently follows: 

“Eh, my Blossom, a glass of water.” The 
Prince’s first waking impulse-is to call. upon 
Miss Oglethorpe. 

But he did not say “my Blossom.’’, The 
explanation appears to me very far-fetched. 
It is the first time that I have seen love con- 
nected with a glass of water. I think it much 
more likely that the Chevalier, forgetting his 
present situation, was calling to his valet for 
a glass,of water, after his over-indulgence in 
beer. For'the name Thackeray has taken on 
Sterne’s famous valet in ‘ The Sentimental 
Journey,’ a real person who lived long after 
the date of ‘ Esmond,’ but comes readily to 
a mind steeped in the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century. It would be no crime to 
adopt such a name, and Scott, whom 
Thackeray admired, has taken a valet from 
fiction much later than the period of his novel 
in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ In chapt. xxviii. 
the valet of the Duke of Buckingham is called 
Jerningham. Scott, as a note shows, received 
a protest by post against ‘“‘ the application 
of the very respectable old English name of 
Jerningham ’’ to a valet-de-chambre. He 

leads in reply the authority of one Oliver 

Idsmith, who, in an elegant dialogue be- 
tween the Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs, makes the former 
assure Miss Skeggs as a fact, that the next 
morning my lord [duke] called out three times 
to his valet-de-chambre, “ Jernigan, Jerni- 
gan, Jernigan! bring me my garters!’’ See 

The Vicar of Wakefield,’ chapt. xi. 


V. R. 


E GATE AT THE UNIVERSITY .LIB- 

' RARY, CAMBRIDGE.—The gate which 

gives entrance to the grounds of the Univer- 
sity Library, in Burrell’s Walk, is specially 
valuable as a piece of beautiful workmanship, 
but it has in addition the interest of its con- 
nection with the Nightingale family. , 
In 1722 Sir Robert Nightingale, Bt., died 
timarried at Enfield, and his estates passed 
/@ cousin while, for reasons which are now 





obscure, the title fell into abeyance. The 
cousin was Robert Gascoigne, younger son of 
Joseph Gascoigne, Rector of Enfield, whose 
family took the additional name of Nightin- 
gale... Joseph Gascoigne-Nightingale, pro- 
bably the os a son, was lessee of the Rectory 
Manor House until 1754, and it was sometime 
between the years 1722-1754 that the gate was 
originally put up as the main entrance to 
the gardens of the Rectory Manor House, 
which stood in Baker Street, at the corner of 
Parsonage Lane, Enfield. 

Joseph Gascoigne-Nightingale married 
Lady Elizabeth Shirley, sister of the famous 
Countess of Huntingdon, who founded the Cal- 
vinistic religious body which is named after 
her. He and his wife are commemorated by 


one of Roubilliac’s greatest works, the re- 


markable Nightingale monument in West- 
minster Abbey, id was admired by both 
Burke and Wesley. This was put up by the 
first Earl of Lisburne, as a memorial to his 
first wife’s parents, 

The gate, which is a fine example of the 
wrought iron-work for which Enfield was 
famous, is surmounted by the coat-of-arms 
and crest ‘of this branch of the Nightingale 
family. The arms are: Per pale ermine and 
gules, a rose counterchanged, and the crest is, 
An ibex sejant argent, tufted, armed and 
maned or. 

The gate occupied its original position for 
over two hundred years and was skilfully re- 
stored in 1910, but unfortunately, in 1927 the 
Rectory Manor House was demolished in 
order to provide room for a housing estate, 
and the gate was removed to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where it remained for 
several years before the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity College, to whom the rectory of 
Enfield has belonged since it was given to 
them by King Henry VIII, offered it to the 
University Library. The Library Syndicate 
accepted the offer, and on 29 Nov., 1935, the 
gate was placed in Burrell’s Walk. 


G. DE FRAIN®E. ' 


HANGING LONDON.—1. 48, Berkeley 
Square. This has been demolished to 
make room for a small block of flats. 

2. Carlton Chambers, 4-12, Regent Street. 
The last remaining buildings of Nash’s, 
Regent Street, a Crown estate, is to be re- 
placed by a cinema. ' 

3. 20, 21, 22, Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 
These three mansions have been demolished 
and will be replaced by a block of flats: 1 


J. Arbacu. 
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Readers Queries. 


ERTFORD CLOCK- AND WATCH- 
MAKERS.—The following clock- and 
watch-makers were in business in Hertford at 
the dates specified; together with details de- 
rived from Britten: 
Robert Bear, buried 29 Jan., 1855, aged 





eighty-five. 
John Blaney, 1775. 
Benjamin Bottomley, 1850. 


George Brodie, 1850-63. 

John Chamberlain, buried Nov. 10, 1766. 

Robert Crouch, 1791. A Robert Courch was 
a member of the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1722. 

Lewis Ferron, buried April 16, 1774. 
Made a long-case marquetry clock, c. 1720; 
and a watch, 1750. Probably a relation of 
John Ferron, London, Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany, 1692; and Abraham Ferron, St. Anne’s 
churchyard, Clockmakers’ Company, 1730. 

James Field; made long-case clocks c. 1800. 
Set up at Hertford 1801. 

William Dryden Fisher, 1854. 

John Marie. A pinchbeck and shagreen 
case watch in the Hertford Museum. Pos- 
sibly a relation of David Marie, St. Martins- 
in-the-Fields, who patented in 1762 a form 
of gong barrel. 

Edmund Packer, buried Jan. 11, 1703. 

William Nathaniel Petts, 1850-63. 

James Upjohn. A long-case clock is known, 
¢, 1740-50, ‘* James Upjohn, clock and watch 
maker, at the Dial and Crown, in Hertford 
from London. Makes and sells all sorts of 
gold and Silver watches wholesale and retail 
at the lowest prices. N.B. Plate bought and 
sold.’’ Perhaps the same as James Upjohn, 
Threadneedle St., 1760-63; Lombard St. 
1779; watch in gold enamelled cases at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, hall mark 1778. 

Further information about these is much 
desired. Most of them very probably had 
their training in London. 


H, C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


WNERSHIP OF LAND.—For genealogical 
purposes — What are the best sources 
whereby names of previous owners of land 
and houses, and the land owned in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
may be ascertained ? 
or the later dates, where property has 
been sold, would the family lawyers, if known, 
be likely to have retained documents, which 
would give information ? M. A. 





EON RICHETON.—Can any reader fy, 
nish me with information concerning 
Leon Richeton, an etcher who lived ip 
London in 1888? In that year I bought ina 
pawnshop a large etching of Landseer’s ‘Sleep. 
ing Bloodhound,’ signed by him, and have 
never been able to find trace of other copies 
of it, nor find anything in print about the 
etcher, 
James W. WALKER, M.D. 
1054 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 


RIGHT: BATHOE: EARLY CIRCU. 
LATING LIBRARIES, — Timperley 
states that a bookseller named Wright estab. 
lished in 1740, at 132, The Strand, the first 
circulating library in London. This library 
is described on an undated trade card as 
‘‘ Wright’s Circulating Library in Exeter 
Court, Strand.’’ According to C. J. Long 
man (‘ The House of Longman 1724-1800’) 
The Bible in Exeter Exchange was the address 
of T. Wright in 1742. About 1756 (see 
‘N. and Q.,’ 14 S. v. 96), William Bathoe 
issued a catalogue of the books he “ lent to 
read ’’ at the “‘ Original Circulating Library 
(being the first of its kind in London) at the 
Blue Bible near Exeter Exchange in _ the 
Strand.’”’ It would be interesting to know 
whether these apparently varying addresses 
(to which, on the authority of Plomer, may 
be added Church Lane) are in reality identi- 
cal. Whether this is so or not, it seems pro- 
bable that Bathoe succeeded Wright, as is 
stated in the Monthly Magazine (1801) xi. 
238; this, however, contradicts Timperley’s 
statement that they were rivals. I should be 
glad of any further information regarding the 
circulating library (or libraries) in question. 


G. K. Scort. 


REEN STREET. — In the Daily Post of 

July 9, 1737, occurs a paragraph describing 
the death of ‘‘Mr. Green, the wealthy 
builder,” who was responsible for many of 
the houses in Grosvenor Square. While view- 
ing the well of Lord Carnarvon’s house, he fell 
in and was drowned. His body was taken 
‘*to his house in Green Street.” ; 

Was Green Street named after him and, if 
so, at what date? 

S. Rapice. 


MELETTE.—R. Poole, in the diary of his 
journey to France and Holland, 174 
(published 1746), describing a meal taken at 
the “ Cour de France ’’ (the handsome, well- 
managed inn at Valenciennes), says: ‘“ Here 
we got an Emmulet, viz. Eggs fry’d with 
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herbs.”’ He says that it ‘‘ looked very black,’’ 
but tasted good. Would it have been a novelty 
to all Englishmen going abroad for the first 
time? Arrived in Paris, Poole found 
“Plenty of Mushmillions, which look well 
and are well tasted.’’ Is this his own spell- 
ing? As an idle pastime one can trace the 
parts of Paris that he visited: ¢.g., “* Plaster 
Grave’ (where executions take place). 


S. Rapice. 


IR GEORGE BOWYER. — I am seekin 
information on the correspondence an 
literary remains of the late Sir George 
Bowyer (ob. 1883). I would appreciate any 
aid which your readers might furnish me in 
this matter. Bern, D. McCarruy, 0.P. 
= ory Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., 


OHN CAMPBELL (1662-1752), SECOND 
EARL OF BREADALBANE. — This 
nobleman appears to have resided in Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh, circa 1745. Did he 
change his abode before his death in 1752? 
Whom did he marry? How many children 
did he have? Was he connected, in any way, 

with the Stewarts or Stuarts ? 

L. K. J. 


GTUARTS (STEWARTS) RESIDENT IN 
EDINBURGH CASTLE OR HOLY- 
ROOD PALACE (See clv. 279, 321).—Who 
was the James Stewart, Keeper of the Royal 
Wardrobe in Scotland, whose will, it seems, 
was dated or proved 17 Sept., 1750? Did he 
have any official residence in Holyrood 
Palace? Was he related to the James 
Stewart, Attorney in Exchequer, to whose will 
there is a reference dated 29 Apr., 1772? 


ky E. J. 


§oclery FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.—Was there 
not, at one time, a society bearing the above 
name? When and why did it cease to exist? 


[At clvii. 230, in answer to a similar query, 
Me. ArcuipaLp Sparke gave particulars of this 
Society, which was started in 1826 by Lord 
Brougham and some others to promote cheap 
publication of informing books. Among its 
Rumerous publications were the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopaedia ’ and the Penny Magazine. A list 

the works it issued is in the British Museum 
Catalogue s.v. ‘ Academies.’ The Society was 
Never formerly dissolved, but suspended 
*perations in 1846, having created a popular 

d which publishers were by that time 
Prepared to satisfy.] 





OTARIES PUBLIC.—I seek further infor- 
mation of the following persons, who 
occur as Notaries Public on the dates cited: 
Ralph Tailyr, of Newcastle-on-Tyne—19 May, 
1664, and 2 Aug., 1664; Francis Hauby, of 
Elvet, Durham—25 Jan., 1667/8; Thomas 
Potts, of Gateshead, Durham—24 May, 1670, 
16 Sept., 1670, and 27 Nov., 1673; Robert 
Bulman, of Newcastle-on-Tyne—13 Oct., 1670; 
Gabriel Swainston, of New Elvet, Durham— 
8 Feb., 1672/3; William Stagg, of the City 
of Durham—22 Oct., 1674. 

Thomas Potts, notary public in Gateshead, 
1670-1673, was parish clerk of Gateshead in 
1673. I take these names and dates from 
records, etc., in my possession. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


UEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH 
AND WEALDHALL.—Did Queen Eliza- 
beth visit Greenwich during the period 
June 10-July 13, 1586? 
Did she visit Wealdhall in July, 1586, and 
was she there on the 13th of that month? 


ri ome ¢ 


WEALDHALL.— Where exactly in Essex is 
this place situated, and what was the 
nature of the building there which was visited 
at times by members of the English royal 
families ? 





JT. 


“ A RELIUS.’’ — Various unusual names 
are to be found among those given to 
the ‘‘ nations ’’ of the mediaeval universities. 
Has ‘‘ Arelius’’ been encountered among 
them ? 
G. A. T. Jones. 


PeveEcots IN CHURCHYARDS. — In 

Broughton churchyard, Hants., is a huge 
dovecot dating from the days when King 
Edward III granted to John (surname want- 
ing), Rector of Broughton, the privilege of 
keeping pigeons. Are any other examples in 
churchyards known ? 

J. W. F. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. In a letter written 
in 1814, I find a reference to a Caledonian 
self-taught troubadour, whose “ thick warbled” 
notes earn “industrious murmurs” of 
applause from.the hills of Caledonia. These ex- 
pressions are obviously quoted from the poet 
in question. Can any reader inform me who 
this poet is? It has been suggested to me that 
description and phrases indicate Hogg, who had 
just published ‘The Queen’s Wake,’ but I can- 
not find the quoted expression in his work. 


W. K. Spicer. 
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Replies. 


PACKS OF HOUNDS IN 1730: THE 


DUKE OF GRAFTON’S. 
(clxxii, 153). 


THINK I can account for the statement 

that the Duke of Grafton’s hounds met at 
Epsom. 

The Second Duke of Grafton hunted the 
present Grafton country and also the Whad- 
don Chase, It is also on record that the 
Duke kept a pack of hounds at Croydon and 
hunted in North Surrey. It is said it was 
due to his influence that Westminster Bridge 
was built. The present Duchess of Grafton 
has been good enough to tell me that cer- 
tainly this is the family tradition, but 
unluckily there is no written record as most 
of the papers were burnt in a fire at Thet- 
ford. The story goes that the Duke ran a 
fox from the Whaddon country to West- 
minster, where fox and hounds swam the 
river, but the Duke was delayed by the ferry, 
and so he swore he would have a bridge built 
against the next time he ran a fox to West- 
minster. Dukes, hounds and foxes must have 
been stout-hearted in those days, especially 
as the Duke in question was said to have 
ridden 20 stone. Perhaps a more likely rea- 
son for the connection between the Duke and 
Westminster Bridge is the fact that he had 
a good deal of difficulty in crossing the river 
when he wanted to hunt in Surrey, as he had 
to use the ferry or ride round by London 
Bridge. I have examined the journals of Par- 


liament very carefully, and I am afraid I | 


can find no record of the Duke being concerned 
in promoting the private Bill which legalized 
Westminster Bridge, and indeed, the Bridge 
itself was not finished until rather after this 
Duke of Grafton’s time. 

ONSLOW. 


MHE RED HAND OF ULSTER (elxxii. 

155).—-A red right hand, on a silver 
shield, was the ancient royal arms of Ulster, 
and this is borne by the descendants of the 
princes and earls of Ulster. For example, 
the coat of the O'Neill family includes such 
a hand in chief, where it has no reference to 
a baronetcy. The arms of Sir R. W. H. 
O'Neill, created a baronet in 1929, include 
both the O’Neill hand and the baronet’s 
badge. The latter is an augmentation, granted 
to the early baronetage because their creation 


| was to promote the plantation of Ulster, and 


| 


—, 


it consists of the red hand of Ulster on 4 
silver shield, placed on a canton upon the 
baronet’s own shields of arms. In most cases, 
I believe, this hand is a left one. 
The answers, therefore, appear to bh: 
1. No; 1 (a) The baronet’s badge could not 
be used by one who is not a baronet; 1 () 
Yes, as shown above. As_ regards 2, the 
‘ Genealogists’ Handbook,’ recently issued, 
price ls., by the Society of Genealogists, cop. 
tains a useful introductory section on Irish 
genealogical records. The Ulster Office of 
Arms, Dublin, and the Public Record Offices 
there and at Belfast, are obvious places for 
research. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogists’ Guide, 
though out-of-date, should be of assistance for 
printed pedigrees up to 1903. The new (1937) 
edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ contains 
an Irish supplement. Such local histories of 
Northern Ireland as exist can be seen in the 
Bodleian and other great libraries. 


R. 8. B. 


HE LILYWHITE MAGAZINE (clxxii, 

138).—This is the regimental magazine of 

the East Lancashire Regiment. An enquiry 

addressed to the Editor, the Regimental Maga- 

zine, The East Lancashire Regiment, Ful- 

wood Barracks, Preston, Lancashire, should 
reach him. 





M. R. Trappes-Lomax. 


EHGAHKWITA OF THE MOHAWKS 
(clxxii. 103, 143).—This Iroquois Indian 
maid died at Caughnawaga, near Montreal, 
Quebec, in 1680. Several books have been 
published in Canada bearing on the life his- 
tory of this so-called Lily of the Mohawks 
whose relics are preserved in the Indian 
chapel of Caughnawaga. The Catholic 
authorities of Albany, New York, have in 
hand the cause of Tekakwitha for beatifica- 
tion before the proper ecclesiastical tribunal. 
A brief biography may be found in the Catho- 
lie Dictionary published at New York City 

about twenty years ago. 

W. A. L. Srvues. 


TATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAC- 
TERS (clxxi. 295, 334, 412, 446; clxxil. 
159).—According to the Publishers’ Weekly, 
of New York, for Dec. 26, 1936 (cxxx. 2491), 
there has been recently unveiled in the foyer 
of the Public Library of Syracuse, New York, 
a memorial tablet to David Harum, hero of 
Edward Noyes Westcott’s novel of the same 
| name. This book was published in 1898 by 
| D. Appleton and Co., of New York City. It 
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author was a native of Syracuse and for many 
years & resident. The scene of his book is 
the vicinity of that city. 

Upon the tablet appears a likeness (if it 
can be called that) of David Harum, ‘‘ de- 
signed from meg. she of William H. 
Grane, the actor who made the part famous 
on the stage.’’ Here, then, is a memorial to 
a character in fiction which bears his pur- 

rted likeness, which is in reality that of 
the actor who created the part of that char- 
acter in a dramatized version of the novel 
in which he is found. 


Rosert 8S, Forsyrue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


AMS “ WHETSTONE ” (clxxi. 
297, 336; clxxii. 33). — The derivation 
from ‘‘ wheat-stone ’’ of this name for a place 
in Leicestershire, suggested at the second re- 
ference, was credited at an earlier date to 
an actual stone on the border of England 
and Wales. In this instance a traditional 
reason was assigned. Leather, ‘ Folk-Lore of 
Herefordshire,’ 1912, quotes on p. 6 the follow- 
ing passage from Parry’s ‘ History of King- 
ton,’ 1845, p. 249. Kington is a small town 
near the Radnor border. 

Tradition informs us that a market was held 
weekly in the reign of Edward III, in the year 
1366, and that it was the custom to place wheat 
and other kinds of grain around this stone, 
which in after years was vulgarly termed the 
“Whet stone”’ from this circumstance. This 
tradition receives additional confirmation from 
the fact that persons living on mountains and 
in districts very distant from a town, were 
always apprehensive of danger if they ap- 
proached a part of the country more thickly 
populated than their own, when the inhabitants 
of the same suffered the infliction of any ter- 
rible disorder. 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ gives 
“whet ’’ as a pronunciation of ‘‘ wheat,’’ but 
only for the North and Kent. And Ekwall, 
‘English Place-names’ under “ Wheston,” 
sees in that and the Leicestershire and London 
“Whetstone ’’ simply the ordinary meaning 
of the word, though perhaps arising, in some 
place-names, from geological strata and not 
from the implement. W. W. Gut. 


ICHARD NASH, PREBENDARY OF 
WINCHESTER (elxxii. 153).—Richard 
Russell Nash, Doctor of Divinity, appears to 
have died without issue, though the possibility 
of a posthumous child cannot be ruled out. 
Dr. Nash’s will (Herring 334 P.C.C.) provides 
for the possibility of his becoming a father. 
The will, a very lengthy one, is dated May 25, 
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27 George II, and a codicil appended is dated 
Oct. 23, 30 George II. The will was proved 
21 Nov., 1757. 

J. 8. P. 


HOPKINS: BOUTFLOWER  (clxxii. 138, 
177).—Sir John Hopkins, Knt., was bap- 

tized at Llanfihangel-ystern-Llewern, Mon.., 
21 July, 1715. He was Lord Mayor of 
London 1791-2, and lived at Snaresbrook, 
dying 14 Oct., 1796, and buried at Wanstead, 
Kesex. fe married Anne, daughter of 
Charles Simpkins, of Avebury, Co. Wilts. 

The Hopkins family sprang from Howel-ap- 
Hopkin, of rr Paice. ipntrendany t-te 
Mon., whose will, undated, was endorsed 
1600, and they have continued to be con- 
nected with the parish to the present day. 

I extract the above facts from Sir Joseph 
Bradney’s ‘ History of Monmouthshire,’ who 
was his great-grandson, and at the time of 
his death owned the Hopkins property in 
this county. 

L. Twiston Davtes. 
Rockfield Park, Monmouth. 


AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION  (clxxi. 

386 ; clxxii. 106).—Chastened and enlight- 
ened by Mr, H. R. Hoppe, whose communica- 
tion was worth eliciting, one who laughs with 
and has fondness for the U.S.A., being 
withal not unfamiliar with New England, 
may well confess that he is contrite. He 
knows, nevertheless, that he is but one of 
British thousands who will have been sur- 
prised, many even startled, to learn that 
Notre Dame University is called ‘‘ Nohter 
Daim.’’ Intelligible as is the actuating prin- 
ciple, it is remarked that places whose names 
are due to the noble Redskins would appear 
to be held beyond its scope. Anyhow, Britain 
happens to be near to France, for good or ill, 
and it is made abundantly clear by Mr. 
Hopre that America goes much farther than 
do we in the anglicisation of French words. 
With us, for example, ‘‘ mesdames’”’ is 
‘“ maydahm,’’ whilst we use scores of other 
words adequately represented for the purpose 
of speech only by the international phonetic 
alphabet, and there has been for long a ten- 
dency among deliberate speakers, such as mili- 
tary officers, to bring within the list words 
like ‘‘coupon’’ and ‘‘ carton.” Further- 
more, there are English place-names (e.g., to 
this day Ashby de la Zouch, to Shakespeare’s 
day Rougemont) which have retained a fair 
approximation to French. Admittedly, fol- 
lowing the practice of our bull-doggy for- 
bears, for some three centuries contemptuous 
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of ‘‘ Mounseer Nongtongpaw ”’ and his phono- 
logy, we continue to anglicise at any rate 
the names of European capitals and major 
towns, but the very multitude, thanks largely 
to radio, now seek to give to less familiar 
places (e.g. Le Mans, Caen, Rouen, Dinard) 
their correct sounds, 


FReEDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


But what of English pronuncation? Here 
in the New Forest we call Beaulieu ‘“‘Bewley, ’ 
and Mr. Beauchamp is always ‘‘ Beecham.”’ 
In the Midlands, Belvoir is ‘‘ Beevor,’’? and 
what is the local pronunciation of Theydon 
Bois? Macaulay, however, in ‘The Armada,’ 
makes “‘ the rangers of Beaulieu’’ rhyme 
with ‘‘the fiery herald flew.”” But the 
‘* lJocal’’ pronunciation is indisputably the 
actual ‘‘name ”’ of the place, i.e., what it is 


really called. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


C= FROM SCOTT’S ‘ANTI- 
QUARY’ (clxxii. 118, 136, 153, 158, 
173, 175).--Ch. xxi. (b) Johann Christian 
Fischer (1733-1800), the oboist and composer, 
fills nearly two columns in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He 
was born at Freiburg in Breisgau, and lived 
for many years in England. He was ap- 
pointed Queen Charlotte’s musician in 1780, 
and in that year married Mary, Gains- 
borough’s younger daughter, from whom, it is 
said, he was soon separated. Fischer “ took 
a prominent part in the Bach-Abel, and other 
concerts of modern classical music which were 
to bring about a great change in musical 
taste.”’ 

Ch, xxii. A wig was dressed by combing, 
curling, etc. In ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ vol. ix., 
ch. ii., Trim dresses his master’s great Ramil- 
lies wig, which had lain for many years 
squeezed up in the corner of his old campaign 
trunk. He had “ put it into pipes,” ‘‘ but 
as bad forms are not so easy to be got the 
better of, and the use of candle-ends not so 
well understood, it was not so pliable a busi- 
ness as one would have wished.’’ Trim’s 

reat difficulty was in making the wig curl 

in the right place, and lie smooth elsewhere. 
Fops of the Queen Anne time used to comb 
their wigs in public, 

Ch. xxvi. ‘Ilka land has it ain lauch.” 
The glossary to the second edition explains 
this as meaning “‘ has its particular law or 


” 
custom. Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


OMPOUNDS WITH “ FOOL’S ” (clxxii. 
139).—In the ‘Compleat Alphabet of 
Proverbs,’ at the end of Bohn’s ‘ Handbook 








of Proverbs,’ 1857, we find ‘‘ A fool’s bolt js 
soon shot ’’ and ‘‘ A fool’s bolt may sometimes 
hit the mark.” This explains H.F.’s ques- 
tion about ‘‘ fool’s bolt.’” A fool shoots his 
arrow (gives his opinion) hastily, without due 
deliberation. In this alphabet very many 
proverbs are ay which begin with “A 
ny) 


fool,’’ ‘‘ A fool’s,’’? and fools.’’ 


Epwarp Bensty. 


ATOSSA” (clxxii. 10, 51). — Facing p. 

288 in the Hon. Evan Charteris’s Life of 
Sir Edmund Gosse is an_ illustration 
‘* Atossa,’’ from a drawing by Alma Tadema, 
The drawing is but a sketch. The subject is 
a cat, and, as far as can be seen, a Persian 
cat, as is certainly fitting for one who bears 
the name of the daughter of Cyrus and wife 
of Darius. We read in chapter xxxvi, of 
Gosse’s cat Caruso and ‘‘ his predecessors and 
successors.”’ Unless this is Arnold’s Atossa, 
I presume she may be one of Caruso’s prede- 
cessors or successors; there is nothing about 
her in the text of the Life. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


R. EDMOND HALLEY’S BIRTH (elxxii. 
101).—There does not appear to be any 
documentary evidence which would  neces- 
sarily negative the possibility that Halley was 
born 29 Oct., 1657, instead of 1656. His 
parents were married by a religious ceremony, 
9 Sept., 1656, and may have been previously 
united by a civil ceremony (cf. clxxii. 88). 
Their daughter, Katherine, presumably their 
second child, was born 7 Feb., 1658/9, and 
baptized on 17 Feb., at St. Giles’, Cripple- 
gate (clvi. 287). She probably died in 
infancy (ibid.). It will be noted that between 
the date of her parents’ marriage and her 
own birth, there was a period of two years 
and almost five months. 

The astronomer’s younger brother, Hun- 
phrey Halley, may have been born so late as 
1662 or 1663. If so, he could have been 
twenty-one years of age or older when he died, 
circa 1684. In the later year, on 10 April, 
an administration of his personal goods was 

ranted to his brother, the astronomer (10 
8. vii, 264). 
E. F. MacPI1xe. 


“* DINGING GROOVES ” (clxxii. 45, 159). 

—It is not correct to say that the rails 
were never grooved in early railways. A care- 
ful reading of Robert Young’s ‘ Timothy 
Hackworth and the Locomotive’ will pe 
that idea. Moreover, in addition to the rails, 
the wheels also are to be considered. 
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In the early ti a ed especially in the 
North of England, the rails were wooden 
ones, and, to keep the engine on the track, a 
second rail was placed side by side with the 
main one in the inside position. This arrange- 
ment answered the purpose of a groove. 

When cast-iron rails came into use, they 
were of varying forms. Some were merely flat 
lates, others shaped like angle-irons serving 
the additional purpose of keeping the wheels 
om the track. 

Wooden wheels continued to be in use long 
after cast-iron ones had been tried. The first 
use of iron in wheels is recorded in 1731, when 
a cast-iron rim was placed round a wooden 
centre. The rims or treads were cast unevenly 
and frequently broke. Being narrow, they 
worked a groove in the wooden railways, thus 
increasing the friction; and on plate rails 
they gave rise to — wear. When the pro- 
cess of chilling or hardening the rims came 
into use, their wearing power was further 
increased. With the edge rail their use 
became general. The introduction of the edge 
rail hastened the departure of the plate rail, 
as the flange of the wheel did away with 
the necessity for the guiding flange on the 


rail, H. Askew. 


(PLYER (COLLIER) (clxxii. 154).—Mr. 
E, Howard Drake may be interested in 
the following particulars concerning the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, which are given by William 
Grange, ‘ History and Topography of Harro- 
gate and the Forest of Knaresborough,’ 1871. 
Robert Collyer was born at Blubberhouses 
in 1824 and, at the age of fourteen, went to 
Ilkley and worked there as a blacksmith. In 
1850 he emigrated to America, and arrived at 
Chicago in 1859. At the date of publication 
of William Grange’s book, he was acting as 
pastor of Unity Church, one of the largest in 
that city. An interesting notice in the 
Chicago Republican, June 20, 1869, is referred 
to by Grange; it states, among other details: 
About sixteen years ago Mr. Collyer was a 
blacksmith at Ilkley, and since then his name 
has become famous among the Unitarian body 
in the United States. Last year an American 
omen visited Ilkley and took away with 
im the anvil at which Mr. Collyer stood, and 
the sledge hammer he worked with as a black- 
mith; and in Mr. Collyer’s new study these 
articles have been placed by his congregation. 
Later on in this account reference is made 
toa speech delivered by Mr. Collyer in London 
in June, 1871, where he gave some particulars 
about his forbears and said that his grand- 
father fought with Nelson at Trafalgar 





and that his father was an Englishman and 
his mother an Englishwoman, both of them 
sprung from a grand old English stock. 

Speight’s ‘Upper Nidderdale’ says that 
a William Collyer was a resident at Bewer- 
ley in the seventeenth century, and quotes an 
indenture (c. 1729) of release between Chris- 
topher Inman and William Collyer, described 
as a yeoman. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


GACRAMENT CERTIFICATES (clxxi. 80, 

122, 159, 175; clxxii. 88).—There must be 
a large number of these documents in the 
archives of ancient boroughs. Very many are 
preserved in the Court Leet Rolls of the 
borough of Wigan, all being noted in the type- 
written calendar available at the Public Lib- 
rary. The following is a typical example 
from the Midsummer Leet of 1673 (C.L.R. 
36) : 


Wee John Booker [ sic], minister of the 
Parish and Parish Church of Standish in the 
county of Lancr and John Jolly churchwarden 
of the same doe hereby Certifie that John 
Anderton of Wigan in the County of Lancr 
Town Clerk then upon the Lords Day comonly 
called Sunday the twentieth day of July 
imediatly after Divine Service and sermon 
did in the Parish Church afforsaid receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to 
the usage of the Church of England. In wit- 
nesse wherof wee have herunto subscribed our 
aaa the said twentieth day of July ano. dm. 

673. 

Witnesses John Bowker, [signature] Minister 
of the Parish Church of Standish 
afforrsaid. 

John Jollie, [mark] Church Warden 
of the said Parish and Parish 
Church of Standish. 
Ralph Houlme of Wigan in the county of Lancr 
yeoman and Alexander Forde of the same 
yeoman do severally make oath that they doe 
know the said John Anderton in the above 
written certificate named and whoo now present 
hath delivered the same into this Court [i.e. 
Wigan Borough Court Leet] and doe further 
severally make oath that whee did see the said 
John Anderton receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in the Church of Standish in 
the sd. Certificate menconed upon the day and 
att the tyme in said Certificate in that behalf 
certified and expressed, and they did see the 
certificate above written subscribed by the said 
John Booker [sic] Minister and John Jolly 
churchwarden. And further the said Raph 
Holme and Alexander Ford say upon their 
respective oaths that all other matters and 
things menconed in the-said certificate are true 
as they veryly believe 
Sworn in Court 30th day of Raphe Houlme 
July 25 Charles II before [Signature] 
William Glover [Mayor] Alexander Ford 
[Signature] 
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The same Roll contains the certificates of 
William Foster, bailiff; William Pilkington, 
gent.; James Forde the younger; Myles 
Turner, gent.; and John Rowlett, curate. 
Since they are thus attested by independent 
witnesses, they provide information concern- 
ing others in addition to the person certified. 

These archives may be consulted by appoint- 
ment with the Borough Librarian of Wigan. 


A. J. A. 
Wigan. 


APER LININGS TO OLD TRUNKS 
(clxxii, 138).—It may interest your cor- 
respondent, Mr. P. D. Munpy, to know that 
we have in this library three old dispatch 
boxes which came to us from muniment rooms 
of Devon families. These deed boxes were 
used for the purpose of protecting old deeds, 
etc. 

The earliest we have is a leather-covered 
box, with a domed top, measuring 17}ins. by 
10ins. by 6ins. It has a brass lock and the 
initials ‘‘I.M.’’ and the date 1662 in brass 
nails, 

Our second specimen is dated 1664, is 
covered in black leather, and measure approxi- 
mately 2lins. by 12ins. by 8ins. It has a 
domed top and the initials ‘‘ D.C.”’ in brass 
nails with a sort of ‘‘ daisy ” pattern on their 
heads. It is lined with a richly marbled 


paper. 

The third box, measuring approximately 
17ins, by Qins. by 8ins., is lined with a news- 
paper, The Cap of Liberty, dated Dec. 15, 
1819, which has been stencilled over with 
small black spots. The edges of the box are 
ornamented with oval brass nails and on one 
end are the initials “‘ R.J.’’ also in brass 
nails. Inside the cover is a label bearing the 
following inscription: ‘‘ J. Woodman, Trav- 
elling Trunk and Portmanteau Manufac- 
turer. 31 High St., Exeter.’’ This box be- 
longed to a family of well-known Devon law- 
yers named Jordan. 

H. Tapiey-Soper, 
Exeter City Librarian. 


PICKERING OF SOUTH DURHAM (clxx. 
282, 356).—The following records of this 
family from the Durham Marriage Bonds 
1664-1676, may be of interest to your querist. 
1. Alice Pickering, spinster, and John 


Swalwell of Durham, gent.—Marriage bond, 
9 May, 1664. 

2. Ralph Pickering, of Hamsterley, yeo- 
man, and Frances Dixon, spinster.—Marriage 
bond, 23 Sept., 1664. Married at Hamster- 
ley by licence, 10 Oct., 1664. 





———————.. 


3. Charles Pickering, yeoman, of Ham. 
sterley.—Bondsman to last marriage licence, 
23 Sept., 1664. 

4. William Pickering, of Ludworth, (9 
Durham, and Margaret Richardson, spinster, 
—Marriage bond, 30 Oct., 1665. 

5. Ralph Pickering, of Brandon, Co. Dur. 
ham, yeoman.—Bondsman to a marriag 
licence, 28 Feb., 1665/6. 

6. Rowland Pickering, of Bywell St. Peter, 
Northumberland, yeoman.—Bondsman to 4 
marriage licence, 14 Dec., 1668. 

7. John Pickering, of Ford, Co. Durham, 
yeoman, and Elizabeth Heron.—Marriag 
bond, 26 Aug., 1671. 

8. John Pickering, of Raby by Stamdrop, 
yeoman, and Dorothy Lodge, of St. Andrew's, 
Auckland.—Marriage bond, 28 Apr., 1673. 

9. John Pickering, of Hareholme by 
Brancepeth, yeoman, and Margaret Jackson, 
of Lanchester.—Marriage bond, 24 Apr., 1674. 

10. John Pickering, of Bearparke, yeoman, 
and Bridgett Carr, spinster, both in Wilton 
Gilbert parish.—Marriage bond, 20 June, 
1674; married in Durham Cathedral, 20 


June, 1674, J. W. Fawcert. 


PATHERHOOD AT AN ADVANCED 

AGE (clvii. 458 ; clviii. 33, 67, 142, 176, 231), 
—Mr. George Hughes, Confederate veteran of 
New Bern, North Carolina, has twice become 
a father since his ninety-fourth birthday. His 
case has been examined and authenticated by 
the American Medical Association. Mn. 
Hughes is now twenty-nine years old, and is 
the second wife. Hughes’s first wife bore him 
sixteen children, the oldest of whom, a son, is 
now aged sixty-eight. 

Dr. Iago Galdston, of the New York Aca- 
demy of Science, is authority for the state- 
ment that John Gilley, an Irishman, who died 
in Augusta, Maine, in 1913, was virile up to 
his one hundred and twentieth year. 


E. E. BE. 


ONGS SUNG BY G. H. MACDERMOTT. 
(elxxii. 155).— 


(a) The chorus of the “Scamp” song I also re 
member, though I never had any idea that it 
was one of the “successes” of “ the great G. 
H. Macdermott.” This is it :— 


«If ever there was a damned scamp, I flatter 
myself I am he, 
Not an artful old dodger 
From Brigham to Roger 
That can hold a candle to me.” 


The references were, of course, to Brigham 
Young, the Mormon, and Roger Tichborne, the 
Claimant 

I remember the chorus of “ We don’t Want 
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to Fight,” though I was not old enough at the 
time to hear Macdermott sing it. This is my 
recollection of it:— 
“We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if 
we do! 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've 

got the money too; 

We’ve fought the Bear before, 

we’re Britons true 
The pease shall not have. Constantino- 
o-ple.” 

According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
the Jingo song firmly established the word 
Jingo as a term of political abuse. 

Georoes Eastaate. 


pens WANTED  (cliv. 354).—“‘ Whose 
aad face on the cross...” In Browning's 
‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ the old monk is describing 
the figures he drew on the church wall: 
“the breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 
Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 
Signing himself with the other because of 
hrist 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 


After the passion of a thousand years). 
BE. E. E. 


and while 


(clxxii. 155). 

‘Peep of Day’ and ‘ Line upon Line’ (not 
‘Time upon Time ’) were written by Mrs. Mor- 
timer née Bevan. The former work was pub- 
lished in 1833 and the latter in 1837. ‘The 
Bravo’ was by F. Fennimore Cooper and pub- 
lished in 1831. In a later edition of ‘ Peep of 
Day’ some of the more harrowing passages 
are omitted. I have been informed by a friend, 
who remembered Mrs. Mortimer in early days, 
that she was a lady of very austere demeanour 
never being observed to smile. She died, at an 
advanced age, in 1878 

S.: BP. 


‘Peep of Day’ was written by Mrs. Favell 
lee Mortimer (née Bevan), 1802-1878. She mar- 
ried Thomas Mortimer in 1841. Two editions 
appeared anonymously in 1862, and the book 
was frequently reprinted. No such book as 
‘Time upon Time ’ is recorded under her name, 
This is probably an error for her well-known 
‘Line upon Line’ (in two parts) which 
originally came out in 1862 and was often re- 
printed. Her publications began in the year 
of her marriage. Between 1841 and 1877 she 
issued sixteen different works, mostly elemen- 
tary books of knowledge for young children, of 
the above type. 

‘The Bravo: A Venetian story’ made its 
bow in 1831, in three volumes, crown 8vo. size. 
It was written by the American, James Feni- 


more Cooper (1789-1851) originator of “ bloods ” 
as his many wild Indian tales are called. ‘ The 
Bravo’ passed through many editions since 
1831, both American and British. One English 
version was printed and published in Paris. 
Wm. JacGarp. 





The Library. 





Kings’ Daughters. By Janetta C. Sorley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


‘THE ladies here in question, seven in 

number, are they who in old time sup- 
ported and promoted learning by benefactions 
to Cambridge University—from Eleanor of 
Castile, with her gift of fifty marks “ for the 
use of poor scholars,’ and the Queens Mar- 
garet of Anjou and Elizabeth Wydville, whom 
Queens College celebrates together, down to 
Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, the foun- 
dress of Sidney Sussex College. It will be 
seen that ‘‘ Kings’ daughters ’’ is not to be 
taken quite literally. These great personages, 
very diverse in fortune and character, were 
alike in their close association with the high 
politics of their day, in their alliances with 
ruling men, their leadership, more or less 
exalted, in society, and their possession of 
wealth and lands. ll of this means that 
there is an abundance of records of all sorts 
about them, and that the student who 
attempts to give anything like a satisfactory 
account of them must have robust patience as 
well as an active imagination. Mrs, Sorley 
is to be congratulated on both. She has 
shirked no labour in gaining thorough and 
familiar acquaintance with sources. She 
can write not only of the heroine of each sev- 
eral story as if she were on visiting terms 
with her, but also of that heroine’s kith and 
kin and friends and foes as if they had been 
the subject of long gossip by the hearth, or in 
a summer bower. One closes the book with a 
sense of having been in company with succes- 
sive groups of living men and women, and of 
having had a good time with them. 

The chief drawback of the book is the 
writer’s style. Like many brilliant authors 
of the present day, Mrs. Sorley does not dis- 
tinguish essay and narrative as requiring each 
a distinctive style in order to be successful. 
A narrative—on the whole—should be easy 
and flowing, and the reader should not be dis- 
tracted from the subject to the writer. In the 
essay pleasant crabbednesses and some—even 
much—intrusion of the writer are all to the 
good. This book has been conceived and 
carried out after the true mode of the essay. 
Much of it—if judged as a series of essays— 
may be pronounced exceedingly good, though 
flippancy is sometimes mistaken for wit, and 
there are passages of twisted writing a little 
too difficult to read. One or two minute altera- 
tions might be made in a_ second edition. 
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Robert de Sorbon is the correct name of the 
founder of the Sorbonne; ‘‘ that Lytel John 
may be intelligent in his prayers, the poet 
translated into English the Salve Regina or 
Hail Mary’ could be taken to mean that 
these two were the same thing; and a super- 
fluous line in Pedigree I makes it look as if 
Ferdinand of Castile had married his own 
sister. ‘‘ Grand old savage ’’ seems curiously 
inappropriate applied to Edward I. 


Old Norse Poems. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Lee M, Hollander. 
(Columbia University Press). 

(THESE are the most important of the non- 

Skaldic poems not comprised in the 

Edda. Mr. Hollander, in dealing with them, 
has had in mind not those who are familiar 
with Norse poetry, but those who come to it 
with interest from familiarity with Anglo- 
Saxon literature. The introductions to the 
several pieces and the footnotes are well cal- 
culated to open up to a newcomer the fierce 
beauty, the tragic intensity, the delicacy and 
subtlety vans a hard simplicity of these 
lays. If here and there we come across a 
touch of what has been named ‘“‘ romantic,”’ 
the main body of the poetry here has that 
directness and simple adherence to fact which 
is a note of the classical. Mr. Hollander 
remarks on its ‘‘ unliterary, that is, unbook- 
ish,’’ character; in fact, we seem to have here 
one of the few manifestations of poetry sprung 
immediately from its native roots in a ay it 
mind, without stimulus or influence from 
outside. It has a strong tradition not only 
of substance and of velbebanhiine, but of 
form. In this, and then in the clear appeal 
it makes to the bookish lover of poetry after 
ages of complex history, it bears impressive 
witness—if witness were needed—to poetry as 
an indefeasible gift and impulse of the 
human spirit. Those who wish to make 
acquaintance with Norse poetry may here do 
so with every advantage. 


We have received from our correspondent 
Mr. C. A. Bradford, F.S.A., his brochure 
entitled Sanctuary at St, Sepulchre’s, Hol- 
born, circa 1499, reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society. This is an account of two 
suits brought before the Court of Chancery 
(Cardinal Morton being then Lord Chancellor 
of England) for breach of sanctuary at St. 
Sepulchre’s. In the one the complainants 





were the churchwardens, concerned with 4 
prisoner who had escaped from Newgate an 
taken sanctuary in the church; in the other 
it was a priest who had refused to give 
prisoner up to the Keeper of Newgate Prisom— . 
doing so at peril of his life, for the Keeper had 
come armed to effect the re-capture. The 
tails of both stories throw light on the 
ing of the privilege of sanctuary in its later 
days. Some particulars concerni 
Keeper of Newgate and one of the 
wardens—both substantial men—have been 
drawn from their wills and other documents, 
Our correspondent Mr. L. A. Vidler sends 
us the final report (reprinted from Sus 
Archaelogical Collections) of the finds 
in the excavation of mediaeval kilns in the 
Spital field at Rye. There are several further 
interesting things to describe, of which the 
most notable is the pottery mould. Pi 
moulds are of very great rarity, having been 
made, it is believed, mostly of wood which 
has perished in damp soil. This example, 
however, is of oolite. It bears a design on 
each side of it; one of them illustrates the 
story of the Tiger and the Mirror from the 
Bestiaries, while the other shows a stag with 
a bird perched on its back—roughly but effec- 
tively executed, probably by local craftsmen. 
The brochure is abundantly illustrated, and 
Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., gives a detailed 
report on each illustration. e site has now 
been filled up, and the field returns to its 
“—— appearance, but a plan given here 
will enable the kiln to be located if that should 
ever be desired. The finds are preserved in the 
Rye Museum. Mr. Vidler is much to be con- 
gratulated on the accomplishment of this good 
bit of work. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 160, col. 1, ‘Page Surname’ lL. 8 
for “ vouched to Harrant” read vouched to 
warrant. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wuaen mading a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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